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FARMDIG is an art. It is also a science. But 
above and including both, farming is a business 
and the successful farmer is a business man. The 
basic qualities of a manufacturer, a financier, and a 
salesman combined in one man are essential to the 
efficient and successful management of a going farm 
enterprise. 

Success on the farm primarily rests upon (1) the 
size of the business, (2) the quality of the business, 
and (3) the diversity of the business, just as the same 
factors, in perhaps slightly altered forms, underlie 
any commercial or industrial activities. 

With the facts that are made clear by a business 
analysis of the farm, as described in these pages, a 
farmer can find the weak points in his system of 
management and thus be enabled to make those im- 
provements which will produce the financial income 
needed for success. 
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BENEFITS OF AN ANALYSIS. 

THIS BULLETIN furnishes outlines of a method for analyzing 
the farm business to determine the investment, receipts, ex- 
penses, and labor income. Its purpose is to help the farmer imder- 
stand the financial side of his business. Farmers have sometimes 
been unjustly criticized for knowing little about the business side 
of their work. The fact is that they usually have the details suffi- 
ciently in mind, but they are not always able to summarize and 
bring them together into a concrete statement. r 

In the work of the Office of Farm Management several thousand 
farms have been studied by this method, the object being to analyze 
their operations from a business standpoint and thereby learn some 
of the most important reasons for their success or failure. Experience 
shows that it is not possible to distinguish profitable farms by casual 
observation. Where a farmer is operating a large business, even a low 
rate of interest without any wages for himself would bring in sufficient 
fimds to give a prosperous appearance to the farm. But a farm can 
not properly be called successful unless it pays a fair rate of interest 
on the investment, returns fair wages for the farmer's labor, and main- 
tains at the same time the fertility of the soil. A better realization 
of the fact that the farm is a complex business, subject to certain 
economic laws, is one of the greatest benefits to be derived from such 
a study as is outlined in this bulletin. 

Farmers already know that the gain from a big business should be 
more than from a small one, that good cows are more profitable than 
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poor ones, and that good crops are more desirable than those which 
do not pay for harvesting. The real difficulty is that the farmer has 
had no convenient way of measuring just how good or how poor his 
business reaUy was, i. e., he has had no way of measuring its efficiency. 
With the facts that are made available by such an analysis as is here 
provided, he can more readily ffiid the strong and the weak points in 
his system of management and thus make improvements with some 
confidence in the results. 

The method of farm analysis given in this bulletin is that, which 
has been used in the Office of Farm Management for a number of 
years in the study of the business of farming. Many of the items to 
be recorded may appear to be rough estimates, but those who under- 
take studies of this kind on a large scale wiU be surprised to find how 
intimately most farmers know the details of their business when it 
is analyzed into the elements that correspond to the terms in which 
the farmer thinks when studying his business. A farmer may not 
know offhand what his total farm income is, but he does know with 
considerable accuracy the facts necessary to determine this income. 
It is important also to remember that the final result of the analysis 
of a farm business is determined mainly by a few large items which 
the farmer does know quite accurately. Variations in the numerous 
small items are as likely to be above as below the correct values and 
hence tend to balance each other. A variation of a few doUars in the 
final result is not a matter of great importance and would not seri- 
ously affect the conclusions to be drawn as to the profitableness or 
unprofitableness of the farm business. 

The blanks used in this form of analysis will not only be useful to 
farmers in analyzing their own business, but will be especially help- 
ful to teachers in agricultural high schools, as well as to county agents 
and other extension workers. Teachers can furnish their students with 
copies and have each obtain a record of his own home farm. These 
records can then be summarized and thus furnish valuable information, 
not only to the teacher, but to the student as well, concerning the profit- 
ableness of the prevailing local types of farming. Farm-bureau men 
can hold farmers' meetings at which each farmer will be furnished 
vv'ith a copy of the blank to figure out his own labor iQcome. Later 
meetings may be devoted to a discussion of the results. Work of 
this kind will reveal the true status of the local agriculture, and 
show the real problems confronting the farmers. The information 
these blanks will give when filled out properly should lead to a helpful 
discussion of many problems in farm management. The blanks can 
also be filled in by individual farmers and sent to the State agricul- 
tural coUege or to the United States Department of Agriculture for 
suggestions regarding possible improvements in their system of oper- 
ation. Since more than one-third of the farms in this country are 
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operated by tenants, the blanks have been designed for use in ana- 
lyzing the business of a farm operated by either the owner or a tenant. 

FARM ACCOUNTS. 

In making a record of the farm business, the need of some accounts 
will be evident if the labor income is to be determined accurately. 
Studies covering a large number of farms show that farmers keep 
many of the more important records. Some men will need accounts 
on the amount expended for labor, others on the amoxmt paid for 
feed, and others on the amount of crops marketed or eggs sold. 
A memorandum of such items wiU prove especially valuable when 
summarizing the yearns business. The problem of farm accounting 
is not a question of a particular kind of form or blank, but of knowing 
what accounts to keep and what use to make of them. This method 
of farm analysis will suggest such accounts as are needed 

METHOD OF FARM ANALYSIS. 

The blank forms outlined on pages 19 to 28 have been prepared for 
use in determining the net income from the farm business. It is 
evident that the wide variation in the kinds of farming carried on in 
different parts of the country renders it impossible to devise a single 
set of blanks that will meet aU conditions. The forms must therefore 
be general. For certain types of farming it will be necessary to 
insert items not printed in the blank forms. 

FARM YEAR. 

The period covered by such a record as is outlined in tjiis bulletin 
is known as the farm year (blank form, p. 19). The date when this 
year begins varies from March 1 or April 1 in th^ Northern States to 
January 1 in the Southern States, and even to October 1 in some of 
the Western States. It corresponds to the date on which tenants wiU 
ordinarily change farms. 

FARM TENURE. 

For the purpose of this study a farm is imderstood to be all the 
land operated as one unit. It may consist of both owned and rented 
land, if all this area is operated by one set of machinery, horses, 
workmen, etc. In the case of a man owning two farms operated 
independently, each should be considered as a separate farm. As 
the blanks are designed for both tenant and owner farms, there are 
two columns imder most headings. The operator is the person who 
lives on the farm and actually works it. Thus, if the owner works 
the farm he is the operator; but if the farm is rented the owner is the 
landlord and the tenant is the operator. A man owning one farm 
and renting additional land, all of which is operated as one farm, is 
classed as an owner operator. 
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FARM AREA. 

The item "Total acres operated'' (blank form, p. 19), includes all 
the land operated as one farm; and the number of acres that are 
owned, share-rented, or cash-rented should be shown under the proper 
headings. The total area operated is separated into five divisions, 
namely, (1) acres in crops; (2) acres in tillable pasture ; (3) acres in 
untUlable pasture; (4) acres in woods; and (5) acres in roads, build- 
ing lots, etc. Where more than one crop is grown on the land during 
the year the acreage this crop used should be counted once only in 
arriving at the acres in crops. 

CROP RECORD. 

The blank form for the crop record is shown on pages 20 and 21 . Cer- 
tain crops which are not listed wiQ ba grown in many parts of the coun- 
try. These can easily be written in, using the blank spaces or the places 
of the names of crops not grown in the locality. The suin of the acres 
in the several crops should equal the ''Acres in crops'' shown on page 
19. If a second crop is grown on a field during the year it is well 
to inclose its area in a circle, to save confusion when adding up the 
area in crops. Under sales all amounts sold from the farm or 
held for sale should be entered. Crops fed to live stock on the farm 
would not be counted as a sale. Crops on hand from the previous 
year which are held for sale need not be consi3ered, as they do not 
belong to this year's business, but crops on hand from the previous 
year held for feed must be considered imder ''Feed and supplies" 
(p. 26). 

On tenant farms, the tenant's crop sales and crops held by him for 
sale are listed under the heading ''Operator's sales," while the land- 
lord's crop sales, including the crops held by him for sale, are 
placed tmder the heading "Landlord's sales." Where the landlord 
transfers his share of the crops to be fed on another farm, the 
value of these should be credited as a sale on the account of 
the farm from which they are removed. Where men own and operate 
their farms and rent additional land, the sales from the crops on 
their own farms and their share of those on the rented land come 
under the heading "Operator's sales." The "Landlord's sales" 
columns should not be used except on share-rented f^inns and then 
only when the landlord's income is desired. 

LIVE-STOCK RECORD. 

The blank form for the live-stock record is shown on pages 22 and 23. 
This needs very careful attention. It includes a record of the number 
and value of all live stock on hand at the beginning and at the end of 
the year, aU sales and purchases made during the year, and the num- 
ber that died during the year. There will be a variation according 
to the number bought, sold, or raised. The number on hand at the 
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beginning of the year, plus the number purchased and the number 
raised, must equal the number on hand at the end of the year, plus 
the number sold and the number that have died. It often happens 
that the number of dairy cows is increased the second year by the 
addition of heifers which were counted as yearlings in the first 
inventory. In the same way spring calves which might not appear 
at all in the first inventory would be counted as yearlings at the end 
of the year. Again, the calves bom and sold during the year will not 
appear in either inventory, but they will appear in the sales. This 
holds equally true for all the classes of live stock. In estimating the 
value of live stock, market values at the time should be used. On 
all farms except where the landlord owns a share of the live stock, the 
record is made under the heading ''Operator's stock.'' 

LIVE-STOCK SUMMARY. 

The space under the heading ''Live-stock summary'' (p. 24) is for 
a concise statement of the live-stock enterprise. Add the total of the 
receipts from stock products, sales of live stock, and the inventory- 
value of the live stock at the end of the year. From this sum subtract 
the amount paid for purchases plus the inventory value at the begin- 
ning of the year. The result wiU give the "Net increase" for the 
live-stock part of the farm business. 

RECEIPTS. 

StocTc froducis, — ^The receipts from live-stock products, such as milk, 
butter, eggs, and wool, should be entered in the spaces of the first form 
on page 24. These include the value of all products sold from the 
farm. They do not include the value of milk, eggs, butter, or meat 
used in the farm home. If eggs or other products are exchanged for 
suppHes, their value should be counted as a sale. 

Miscellaneous sources, — ^Under "Receipts, miscellaneous sources" 
(p. 24), such items as money received for teaming, machine work for 
neighbors, and the like are placed. If there is a tenant house on the 
farm which is rented to some person not connected with the farm, the 
rent from this should be considered a receipt, provided the value of 
this house is counted as a part of the farm real-estate value. Where 
a large quantity of lumber is sold during any one year, credit 
should be allowed for only the amount which would normally be sold 
each year. 

CURRENT EXPENSES. 

The items of farm expense will vary widely, according to the kind 
of farming followed and the region. The list of items given on page 
25 may not be complete for all farms, and important items should be 
written in if they are not listed. The third item, relating to board 
of both regular and extra help, includes the expense for its preparation 
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and that part of the board purchased, i. e., no expense for the part 
of the board that the farm furnishes should be charged against the 
farm. If such a charge is made, it is necessary to credit the farm 
with those products used in the farm living. This method would 
mean extra work and considerable estimating; hence, it is not believed 
desirable, particularly as the labor income will be the same in either 
case. The cost of preparation and the proportion of the board 
ordinarily purchased in the form of groceries, meats, etc., varies from 
on^-third to two-thirds of the total value of the board. The value of 
unpaid family labor is counted as part of the farm expenses, the same 
as is hired labor. This refers to farm work only and not to household 
labor. The value of the operator's or farmer's own labor should not 
be included. (See form on page 25 for this item.) The board charge- 
able for family labor is figured on the same basis as for hired labor. 

Labor expended in the construction of new buildings, tile drains, 
or other permanent improvements should be included with the 
expense for materials under the items '^New buildings,'' ^^Tile drains," 
etc. (p. 25), and should not be listed imder the labor items at the top 
of the preceding form. The item of depreciation on fences is in- 
cluded in '^Repair of fences'' imder ^'Current expenses" (p. 25). 

DEPRECIATION OP EQUIPMENT AND BUILDINGS. 

In addition to the current farm expenses there are certain other 
items, such as depreciation, which may be called fixed charges. These 
occur on all farms to a greater or less extent. Buildings may be 
constructed so that they will last for 100 years, or they may have 
to be rebuilt every 25 or 30 years. The life of machinery depends 
on the care given and the extent to which it is used. Although 
there is no appreciable expense each year, these buildings and 
machines eventually have to be replaced. It is proper that a pro- 
portionate share of this replacement cost should be charged against 
the farm each year; otherwise, whenever a new bam or dwelling is 
built the entire cost of this building would have to be charged against 
the business for that particular year. Depreciation charges, there- 
fore, are merely a method of uniformly distributing these costs over 
the period of years that they are in use. 

The annual depreciation on buildings will vary from less than 1 
per cent on very substantial stone or brick buildings to as high as 3 
or 4. per cent on frame buildings. The rate of depreciation on 
machinery will vary from 5 to 20 per cent, depending on the imple- 
ment and the way it is used. Probably from 7 to 12 per cent a year 
would be approximately correct for most farms. The amount of 
depreciation that should be charged each year as an expense -(p. 25) 
is left to the judgment of the farmer. No set rules can be given, as 
no two farms are exactly alike in this respect. 
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PERMANENT IMPBOVEMENTS AND NEW EQUIPMENT. 

The spaces under the heading ''Improvements and new equip- 
ment^^ are for enumerating the cost of new buildings, fences, tile 
drains, and machinery. In computing the farmer's income it is not 
necessary to take expenditures for permanent improvements into 
account, because if they are included at all they appear both in the 
expense items and in the inventory items showing an increase and 
the entries cancel each other in the final calculations. The record 
of such improvements may therefore be treated as a memorandum 
for future reference, but it is not to be used in calculating the year's 
profits or losses. 

LIST OF MACHINEBY. 

The blank form on page 26 is designed lo cover all farm imple- 
ments. The value stated for each machine should be a fair price 
for it, according to its condition at the beginning of the farm year. 
This price shoidd not represent what it might seU for, but its value 
compared with a new machine. New implements purchased during 
the season should be listed under ''Improvements and new equip- 
ment,'' (p. 25) and not imder "Current expenses." As the list of 
machinery is general, there will be some items of equipment on cer- 
tain farms which are not given in this enumeration. These should 
be inserted at convenient places. 

FEED AND SUPPLIES. 

The quantity of feed and supplies on hand at the beginning and 
at the end of the year is important, as any increase or decrease in 
this represents a gain or loss (p. 26). This quantity will vary accord- 
ing to the time the farm year begins. Thus, if it begins on April 1, 
ordinarily only enough roughage or grain will be on hand to last until 
the new crops are harvested. As previously stated, grains or hay 
held for sale are not included with those held for feeding purposes. 
The reasons for accoimting for these items of feed and supplies are 
that they form a part of the farm investment, and also represent 
an increased or decreased item of income in the year's business. 

FARM CAPITAL. 

Farm capital, or farm investment^ includes the total value of aU 
land, buildings, hve stock, tools, machinery, feed, suppHes, and 
cask to run the business. The several steps to be observed in using 
the form shown on page 27 are given below: 

Real estate. — Under real estate is included the value of the land, 
buildings, fences, and water supply. Normal farm values should be 
used and not high speculative prices or assessed valuations. Using 
values that are too high or too low causes results which may look well 
on paper, but which are of no use to the owner. If the farm is mort- 
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gaged, no account of this should be taken, as the total farm invest- 
ment is wanted and not how much of it is actually owned. 

Live stock, — For the item of live stock, the total inventory value of 
live stock at the beginning of the year should be transferred from 
page 24. 

Machinery, — The value of the farm machinery for the beginning of 
the year is brought forward from the total on page 26. 

Feed and supplies, — For the item of feed and supplies the total for 
the beginning of the year should be transferred from page 26. 

CiasA^.— The item of cash to run the farm varies widely on different 
farms. It should represent the average amount of money the farmer 
has on hand at all times during the year for the purpose of paying cur- 
rent expenses; in other words, the average of his checking account 
above that used for personal and household expenses. On a dairy- 
farm this amoimt would be about equal to the milk or cream check. 
On a tpbacco or cotton farm, where there is only one crop and no 
money coming in except at one time, it would mean a sum nearly 
equal to the entire yearns ninning expenses. The amount of cash 
necessary to run the business will range from $25 to $100 on most 
farms. 

The final step is to add together these five items, in order to obtain 
the total of the farm investment. 

FARM SUMMARY. 

The blank form on page 27 is for a summary of the farm business. 
The items for this summary are taken from the totals in the pre- 
ceding forms, as foUows: 

Capital, — The total farm capital, from the form immediately pre- 
ceding, is the first item. This is the farm investment on which interest 
should be charged. 

Receipts, — ^Under receipts, enter these totals: Crop sales, from 
page 21; live stock net increase, from page 24; receipts, miscellaneous 
sources, from page 24; and the increase, if there is any, in feed and 
supplies, from page 26. The sum of these four groups represents the 
total of the farm receipts. 

Expenses, — ^Under expenses, enter these totals: Current expenses, 
from page 25; depreciation, from page 25; and decrease in feed and 
supplies, if any, as noted on page 26. The sum of these three groups 
represents the total farm expenses. 

Farm income, — Subtract the total expenses from the total receipts. 
This will give the net farm income, which is the money received for 
the use of the capital and pay for the operator's labor. But capital 
has an earning power which at least equals the current rate of interest 
on well-secured farm loans. Interest at this rate should be deducted. 

Lahor income, — Subtracting the amount of this interest from the 
farm income gives the farmer's labor income. 
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The labor income represents the amount of money the fanner has 
left after paying all business expenses of the farm and deducting 
interest on the money invested in the farm business. In addition to 
the labor income the farmer has the use of the farmhouse and the 
products that are furnished by the farm toward his living, such as 
fruit, garden vegetables, dairy products, and fuel. In other words, 
the labor income is comparable with a hired man's wages when the 
hired man gets a house and garden and some farm products. 

The difference between receipts and expenses, or farm income, will 
not necessarily correspond to the money on hand or in the bank, W 
personal and hving expenses have to be paid out of this amotiSt/ 
Furthermore, in the case of farmers having mortgages or other debt^[ 
the interest on these, as well as any principal paid, must come out* 
of the farm income. Therefore, the record of the farm business majr 
show a fairly large difference between the receipts and expenses, 
and yet the farmer may not have any money to show for it at the end 
of the year, owing to the fact that the funds have been spent for living 
or for personal uses or have been put into other investments, such as 
insurance and paying off the mortgage. The object of this record is 
to analyze the farm business; that is, to ascertain how much the 
farmer makes, not to determine how much he actually saves. Having 
learned what the farm is returning, the responsibility rests with the 
farmer as to how much he spends personally or uses in other ways. 

COMPABISON OF THE FABMER^ LABOB INCOME WITH THE SALARIES OF CITT MEN. 

The farmer's labor income can not be compared with the salary 
that the city man receives. In the first place, the farmer's business 
and home are very closely associated. There is a large proportion 
of his hving for which the farmer does not have to pay cash. The 
value of house rent and the products contributed by the farm, such 
as garden vegetables, milk, etc., are important items for which the 
city man must pay out a large proportion of his income. Moreover, 
the farmer is not a mere laborer. He has money invested, and he is 
entitled to interest on his investment as well as pay for directing a 
business; whereas the city man who works for a salary places his 
funds in a residence or some other form of investment not associated 
with his work. The salaries city men receive look very large to the 
farmer, while the labor income that the farmer receives looks small 
to the city man when aU these other factors are not given proper 
consideration. It may seem strange that a farmer with a small. or 
even a minus labor income may stiU live comfortably. Even 2 or 3 
per cent on his investment, if the latter is sufficiently large, may 
represent a good living, particularly if the farmer is free from debt. 
On the other hand, if the farm income — that is, the difference between 
receipts and expenses — is a minus quantity, then the farmer must 
^ soon have other means of support. 
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MEASURES OF FARM EFFICIENCY. 

There are certain factors on which the success of a farm business 
usually depends. From these it is usually possible to determine not 
only the good points in a system of farming, but also its deficiencies. 
The latter being known, the method of improving the system becomes 
evident. 

On a great majority of farms, success is primarily dependent on 
three important factors. These are (1) the size of the farm business; 
(2) the yields of the crops and the returns per animal, representing 
the quahty of the farm business; and (3) the diversity of the business. 
Of course many other things have their influence, but the farmer 
whose business is efficient in these three respects is generally success- 
ful. Those farms that are excellent in none of these respects almost 
universally fail. Those deficient in one or two may succeed, but 
their chances of success are greatly lessened. 

SIZE OF THE FABM BUSINESS. 

TKere are three ways of measuring the size of the farm business: 

(1) The amount of capital invested, particularly working capital; 

(2) the area in crops; (3) the number of day's labor required in the 
operation of the farm. The last measure is best, especially in com- 
paring different types of farming. Forty acres of truck and general 
crops may, imder suitable conditions, equal a 200-acre farm devoted 
to grain and hay, both as to labor required and income received. 

There is reason to believe that more farmers have meager incomes 
because of the smallness of the business conducted than from any 
other cause. So many deceive themselves into thinking that their 
farms keep them busy the entire year, when, as a matter of fact, the 
actual results accomplished represent less than a half year's work. 
An acre of hay normally requires 10 hours of man labor, or approxi- 
mately one day's work for each cutting; an acre of wheat, 20 hours; 
an acre of potatoes, 80 to 110 hours; caring for and feeding a dairy 
cow, about 150 hours per year. Only about 250 to 275 days are 
actually available for productive work. Much time is lost in odds 
and ends about the farm which take time but really count for little. 
A farmer may keep busy the whole year, but if he has accompUshed 
during that time only such work as should normally be done in 200 
days his wages wiU be in proportion. Farming, just as any other 
business, will not pay for inefficient labor. Work that creates some- 
thing of value is what coimts on the farm. 

WAYS OF INCREASING THE SIZE OF THE FABM BUSINESS. 

There are several ways of increasing the size of the farm business: 
(1) The buying or renting of more land. A man who owns a small 
area can often rent additional land which adjoins his farm. This 
practice is followed by many farmers, especially in the Central States. 
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It permits the use of a larger area with comparatively little additional 
capital. More land gives more work and permits a better utilization 
of labor and equipment. 

(2) The growing of crops requiring more labor; that is, following a 
more intensive form of farming. A hundred acres devoted to com, 
oats, wheat, etc. , which would not be suJfficient to keep two men busy, 
can easily be increased to a full 2-man farm by the addition of a few 
acres of such crops as beets, potatoes, or fruit. The profitable 
production of these crops will depend on whether there is a market 
for them. A great many persons have made the mistake of buying a 
small area, with the idea of following an intensive type of agriculture 
in locahties where there is no market for the products of such farming. 
The fact that land is adapted to truck crops is not sufficient justifi- 
cation for attempting to grow them. There must be the possibility 
of disposing of the products at remunerative prices. 

(3) The putting of more labor on the same crops, as well as taking 
better care of the Hve stock. But it is easily possible to overdo the 
matter in this respect. In applying labor to any enterprise a point 
is reached beyond which it will not pay to go. 

(4) The addition of more live stock, even beyond the point where 
the farm itself will support them. This necessitates the purchase of 
feed and is a practice followed by a large number of dairy farmers in 
some of the Eastern States, where the nature of the land is such as 
to prohibit the raising of grain as cheaply as it can be bought. In 
using this method of increasing the size of the farm business only loss 
will result imless the additional animals are of high-producing quality. 
This is the one way open to many farmers whose busiaess would 
otherwise be too small to give them a good living. The success of 
many farms is in. large measure dependent upon the number of cows 
or live stock that can be kept. 

(5) The doing of outside work, such as teaming or working at 
lumbering during the wiater. In many farming regions there is no 
opportunity for this source of income. 

No one realizes better than the farmer that as a rule no phenomenal 
profits can be expected, and persons goiag into farming as a business 
must remember this fact. Agriculture is a good life work; it will 
pay living wages and moderate returns on an investment, provided 
both capital and labor are wisely expended. Success is most difficult 
to attain, however, unless the farm business is large enough to permit 
the efficient use of both capital and labor. 

EFFICIENCY OP LABOR. 

Owing to the exceedingly diverse nature of farm operations there 
is abundant opportunity for inefficiency to enter into their perform- 
ance. In a factory with modem machinery a man is expected to 
do a certain amount of work. He is aided in doin^' this by standard 
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machinery, which in many instances sets the pace for him. On the 
farm it is different; there are but few standards of farm labor, few 
measures of how much work a man should do in a day. Generally 
the worker must be his own boss and must set his own pace. He 
must also work under most adverse weather conditions at certain 
times. It is perfectly evident that innimierable factors will influence 
the time required for most operations. They can not be standard- 
ized as work is in a factory. Some men are naturally slow and take 
twice as much time as others to do certain kinds of farm work. 
There has been considerable investigation of this subject, but not 
enough to give reUable standards of farm labor for all conditions. 
Table I gives approximate standards for average conditions for cer- 
tain classes of work. These, or such modifications of them as local 
experience may render advisable, may be used in working out the 
approximate amount of both man and horse labor required to operate 
a given farm. 

Table I. — Approximate work units needed for the production of crops and in caring for 
live stocky etc.y a work unit being a 10-hour day of man or horse labor. 



Operation. 



Work units 
(10-hour days). 



Man. 


Horse. 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2to 3 


6 


6 


6 


4 to 6 


6to 7 


3 to 4 


3 to 4 


8 to 12 


10 


8 to 12 


4to 6 


16 


10 


4 


2 


13 


12 


3 


1 


4 


4 


20 


7 


5 


5 




5 


8 




12 


I 


15 to 20 


Ito 2 


2^ to 3 




10 




20 


2 


30 


5 


60 


5 


15 to 25 


1 



Production of crops (per acre): 

Timothy, alfalfa, and clover hay, per cutting 

Oats, wheat, barley, rye. buckwheat, and millet.... 
COTn husked from standing stalks, corn-belt States. 

Com husked from shock 

Com for silo 

Com husked. Southern States 

Potatoes 

Cotton 

Sugar beets 

Melons 

Cabbage 

Peanuts. 

Sorghum sown broadcast, cut for hay 

Tobacco 

Field beans 

^Apples.. 

ffag for live stock (per year): 

"■^torses, com-belt States 

Horses, Eastern States 

Dairy cows 

Young stock, cattle, colts, etc 

Ten hogs, comrbelt States 

Ten hogs. Eastern States 

Ten brood sows and raising pigs to weaning 

100 ewes 

100 chickens (well cared for) 



1 Does not Include contract labor. 
RECEIPTS FROM UVE STOCK. 

The importance of having efficient live stock is well imderstood. 
By efficient animals is meant those that will more than pay for the 
cost of keeping. On the majority of farms, except in the Southern 
and certain of the Western States, more of the crops are fed to live 
stock than are sold direct. In fact, on many farms none of the feed- 
able crops are sold. The animals are then the market, and the price 
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they return for these crops is measured by theu* efficiency. The 
best of com crops and-hay count for Kttle when sold to animals that- 
return much below market prices for them. 

DIVERSITY OP FARM ENTERPRISES. 

In most cases where studies on the profits in farming have been 
made, particularly in our oldest agricultural districts, such studies 
indicate that the most successful farms are those which have from, 
two to four major sources of income; i. e., they have a well-balanced 
and diversified business. In certain instances it may pay better to 
have only one enterprise, but usually when one crop pays much 
better than all others the production of it increases rapidly and 
soon the price falls to the point where other crops or products are 
equally as profitable. Diversified farming is often confused with 
farming where there is a httk of everything and not much of any- 
thing. Either extreme lessens the chances of success. When the 
price of certain crops is very low then Uve stock usually becomes 
desirable. However, if the returns per animal are poor, cash crops 
even at a low price are essential. A well-balanced business insures 
against losses and provides a much better utilization of the labor and 
equipment. 



I 



